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The wonders of modern media have brought the four corners of the world closer 
together. People as far away as Hong Kong or Yugoslavia become our neighbours, 
but it can make us seem further away from people we pass on the street. You may 
know about the lives and divorces of the rich and famous, but how much do you know 
about people who are struggling to get by here? 


Welcome to the first issue of Spare Change. Over several months Edmonton 
vendors have sold thousands of copies of Spare Change from Vancouver. Starting 
with this issue, Spare Change is now written here by people here, about people here. 


INSIDE: INVOLUNTARY TREATMENT 


GETTING OFF 
REQUIEM FOR BUNNY 
NO QUESTIONS ASKED 
30 FOR FREE 
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INVOLUNTARY TREATMENT 


a nightmare for the mental health patient 


by Mary Anne Hill 


renda Strandlie, a close 

friend of mine, received 
“treatment” from Edmonton 
psychiatrists. On February 26, 
1992 she was discharged from 
the Royal Alexandra Hospital 
psychiatric ward and went miss- 
ing two days later. Her body 
was pulled out of the North 
Saskatchewan river on April 
27, 1992. 

Complaints were lodged to 
the College of Physicians & 
Surgeons by her father, her sis- 
ter and myself. The psychia- 
trists were both exonerated by 
the College council. I have per- 
sonal experience with the drug 
“treatment” that Brenda was 
receiving so it does not surprise 
me that she was driven to the 
irrational act of suicide. 


Potentially disruptive 


My acquaintance with psy- 
chiatrists and the psychiatric 
system or mental health system 
began at age one. The diagnosis 
changed several times before 
the final label Was fixed. Even 
that diagnosis was challenged 
recently by a medical doctor 
who sat on the review panel— 
the point is the patient rarely 
wins the review. 

The “treatment” involved 
well over 40 different psychiat- 
ric drugs as well as 67 electro- 
shock “treatments”, 17 of which 
were unmodified which means 
the electric current is experi- 
enced directly by the brain. 
They used to tie me down in a 
wheelchair with bed sheets to 
transport me to this barbaric 
“treatment”. 

The Maximum Security sec- 
tion for men and women at 
Alberta Hospital Edmonton, 


referred to as an intensive care 
unit, is nightmarish. It includes 
isolation cells, where inmates 
deemed potentially disruptive 
are secluded by decision of 
the staff. This decision is em- 
ployed with minimum dis- 
cretion—it appears to be a 
convenient exploitation of 
power and authority by the 
staff. 

When up to 
eight or ten 
male staff over- 
power an in- 
mate, forcibly 
administer an 
injection of a 
mind- and body- 
altering medica- 
tion, and then 
lockher inacell, 
one fails to com- 
prehend the ther- 
apeutic value of 
this “treatment”. 
My worst per- 
sonal experience 
with isolation 
was in March, 
1988, when I was 


z 


locked up for 48 hours with 
little regard for thirst and toilet 
needs. It was a traumatizing 
ordeal. 


And yet the the provincial 
ombudsman determined the 
treatment was áppropriate. 

In September 1985 two male 
staff assaulted my person over 
my request for a cigarette light. 
In the course of being dragged 
into a isolation cell, I received 
five or six blows to my head. 
Then a forcible injection was 
given and I was left with a 
flimsy pajama top and nothing 
else, not even a mattress. 

When this was reported to 
the chairman of the hospital 
board, I received a letter from 
the executive director stating 


“In the course of being 
dragged into an isolation 
cell, I received five or six 
blows to my head.” 


that the treatment was appropri- 
ate considering my behaviour. 
An appeal to the mental health 
patient advocate proved equally 
futile. 

In May 1986 a female in- 
mate applied a blow to my face 
with her fist that resulted in a 
double fracture of my nose. All 
these incidents took place at 
Alberta Hospital Edmonton. 


For all the talk about “pro- 
gressive” mental health legisla- 
tion, some of which has indeed 
been worthwhile, the core of 


the problem remains untouched: 
we as a society continue to 
believe we need to lock up cer- 
tain people at certain times, 
even though they have not bro- 
ken any law, and we believe 
that those people will benefit 
from our doing so. 
Yet the only help that can 
truly aid a mentally disordered 
person is the help that per- 
son is willing to ac- 
cept. Coercive treat- 

ment of any sort 
cannot heal a trou- 
bled person. 

Involuntary 
treatment thus 
makes mental pa- 
tients into second- 
class citizens vul- 
nerable to abuse. 
Inaddition, forced 
treatment denies 
more help to needy 
persons than it de- 
livers. 

I propose 
that our society 
abolish the prac- 
tice of forced 


commitment and forced treat- 
ment. 


Some patients have been 
helped in mental hospitals, but 
more have been hurt. The con- 
siderable harms from involun- 
tary confinement may include 
stigmatization, collapse of self- 
esteem, separation from family 
and community, loss of job and 
impairment of future employ- 
ment prospects, as well as a 
chance of brutalization or phys- 
ical deterioration. 

To these factors must be add- 
ed the risks of treatments, par- 
ticularly drugs and electroshock 
plus the traumatization of isola- 
tion and four-point restraint. 

Without involuntary treat- 


ment, would more or fewer 
people be helped? Abandoning 
psychiatric force would not 
mean abandoning mental pa- 
tients. 

Troubled persons would fi- 
nally have good reason to trust 
psychiatry enough to seek help 
more regularly. With a totally 
voluntary system of mental 
health care, patients could not 
only trust their psychiatrists, 
they would also find it easier to 
trust their families. 

In many cases the family 
made the decision to have them 
locked up and treated against 
their will. The only way to 
avoid this possibility of being 
locked up again is to stay away 
from the family. 


Avoiding the family 


With the abolition of forced 
treatment, this fear, which of- 
ten remains years after hospital- 
ization, would disappear. It is 
painful to see people avoid the 
only family they have. 

For a truly better mental 
health system, we need to be 
working at two independent 
fronts 

First, we must design and 
implement social reforms aimed 
at bringing more economic and 
political justice to our people. 
These pose difficult, long-term 
problems, but such reforms are 
nonetheless the only way to re- 
duce the incidence of emotional 
breakdown. 

Second, we must establish a 
totally voluntary mental health 
system, completely separate 
from any state power. It would 
be aimed only at helping per- 
sons in distress, not at improv- 
ing society or reducing the inci- 
dence of mental disorder. Only 
social change will do that. 


NOTICE 


Please buy 
only from 
vendors 
Wearing a 
Spare Change 
ID badge. 


Sure You're a 


4 
Joure on my 


turf. Are you 
licensed vendor ? 


$ 


SPARE CHANGE 
Authorized Vendor 


vendor name 


number authorized by 


SPARE CHANGE 
Vendor's Code 


e | will be sober at 
all times while 
working 

¢ | will be polite to 
all members of 


the public 

e| will vend only 
in areas that are 
authorized 


Signed 


All Spare Change vendors are required to wear an ID badge 
(shown above) and abide by a code of conduct. If you have any 
comments about our vendors, phone our business manager at 423- 


2285, Ext. 47 
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New townhouse 
project offers 
families control 


by John McLaren 


amilies moving into a new 

housing project in the inner 
city will get much more than an 
affordable place to live. 

The Edmonton Inner City 
Housing Society is hoping to 
build a strong sense of commu- 
nity within its 20 new town- 
houses through a tenant involve- 
ment process designed to give 
families a sense of control over 
their new homes. 

Gail Campos, community 
development worker with the 
society, said that while the 
project hasn’t even begun con- 
struction yet, the families who 
will live in its units have al- 
ready begun meetings to deter- 
mine what they want in their 


new homes. 

“What we’re attempting to 
do is meet with the people who 
are going to be moving into 
those units and have them look 
at some of the project designs. 
Hopefully, they will just build a 
sense of community (through 
that process).” 

The end goal is to have a co- 
op type environment, she said, 
where the residents will have a 
sense of ownership and will 
hopefully be long-term tenants. 

Campos said one of the real- 
ly exciting aspects of the project 
is its cultural mix, which evolved 
naturally as a fairly good reflec- 
tion of the inner city communi- 
ty. 

“We have folks from Cen- 
tral America, Vietnam, China, 


and Romania involved—and 
some Native people—so it’s 
quite a mix. One of the big joys 
is cross-cultural work. ..done out 
of language concerns and that 
sort of thing.” 

A central goal of the project 
is to help people in the inner city 
feel empowered, she says, with 
a sense of control over their 
own decision-making process- 
es. Towards that end,some ten- 
ants sit on the society board, 
and others will be trained to sit 


Chris Watson,Spare 
Change vendor 


Chris talking to his 
customers in front of 


Edmonton Centre 


on a new grievance committee 
to deal with fellow residents’ 
complaints.” 

“We are a landlord, under 
the law, so we try to do it ina 
community-based development 
model.” 

Only as many applications 
as there are units available are 
being accepted because of the 
amount of work that must be 
committed to planning and com- 
munity building, says Campos. 

“We're asking people to take 


hris Watson, age 22, stand- 

ing a slim 6’3”, has been 
selling Spare Change since No- 
vember 1993. 

Recently Chris has also tak- 
en on the task of selling adver- 
tisement space for the paper. 

“Spare Change is giving 
me the opportunity to turn my 
life around in a positive way,” 
says Chris. 

“Besides helping me to de- 
velop entrepreneurial skills I 
never knew I had, I am getting 
to meet segments of the busi- 
ness community. 


part in a process, so I think 
there has to be a tangible reward 
at the end.” 

Campos is also working with 
tenants living in the society’s 
existing 65 single- and six-fam- 
ily units. 

It’s hoped construction on 
the new townhouses will begin 
this spring and be completed by 
December. 


Photo: proposed site of devel- 
opment in Boyle Street. 


“Through my associa- 
tions, I am finding out Spare 
Change is impacting Edmon- 
ton in good ways. 

“I am very excited about 
my prospects for growing 
with the paper, cultivating 
and expanding new talents. 

“Instead of walking the 
streets aimlessly, living hand- 
to-mouth on a day-to-day ba- 
sis, I am now taking a look at 
values and what I am doing 
with my life,” Chris 
explains. “I never did this be- 
fore.” 

“Working with Spare 
Change is enabling me to 
help others even less fortu- | 
nate than myself. 

“It makes me feel good 
to be able to buy a meal for 
someone or give them a loo- 
nie or cigarette, or just plain 
offer them some hope.” 

Chris, an adopted 
child, recently was reunited 
with his father and soon hopes 
to touch base with his moth- 
er. 

You will see him sell- 
ing Spare Change around 
Edmonton Centre, Monday 
through Friday, 11:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 
by Tom Hind 
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FROM THE STREET 


He: my name is Brian. I 
grew up in Sherwood Park 
and I’m now 18. 

I’m presently living in an ad- 
dictions program (drunk school) 
in the inner city. 

I had a pretty normal child- 
hood. My parents were divorced 
when I was 12 years old. I lived 
with my mother until about a 
year ago. 

My drug experimentation 
started when I was 14. 

I was going to a party and a 
lot of my buddies were rolling up 
joints and I got curious about 
what it would be like to be high. 

My first stone was really dis- 
appointing because I just felt 
really relaxed. 

So it was about two months 
later when I was told by Billy, 
my friend, that the weed did not 
do shit to me, I was just totally 
mellow. But there were no mov- 
ing walls. 

So Billy said if I wanted a 
cool trip like that, I should try 
some acid. 

Well, I did and I loved it! So 
for the next couple of years I got 
into drugs on a recreational ba- 
sis. I was using at parties and 
stuff. 

But then, during high school, 
I started to feel very stressed, so 
I was using weed and hash on a 
more frequent basis. 

I still never felt any major 
addiction to the shit, so I began 
fo wonder what cocaine would 
be like. 

On TV they tell you not to use 
it, so this made me curious, and 
I was always drawn closer every 
time. 

Well, I got my chance to try 
the white shit one day and I could 
not believe how good I felt. 

I should mention I was not 
depressed, but not happy either. 
But from that day on I could not 
shake the thought of getting high 
on coke. 

That all started about eight 
months ago. I decided I had to 
quit using when a dealer almost 
killed me, because a friend and I 
had tried to rip him off. 

So I entered this program 
about five weeks ago. I entered 
the program and had trouble at 
first. 


GFZULUNG OWE 


Many thanks to the 


organizations that have helped 


make Spare Change possible: 
Edmonton Transit 
Alberta Consumer & 


Corporate Affairs 
City of Edmonton 
Bissell Centre 
and all the businesses that 
allow the vendors to stand in 
front of them. 


The other guys in here were 
all over 40 years old and I could 
not relate to them. Then two 
more guys joined the program 
and gave up in a week. 

With all the drugs and crap 
around us in the inner city, I 
sometimes wonder why I haven’t 
gone back to using. 

I do have problems coping 
with the religion involved. But 


what really pisses me off is the 


way the povernment’s welfare 


department will not help us out. 

I want to go back to work, 
but I must get his problem be- 
hind me. 

My other major problem is 
boredom. With only two ses- 
sions per day, the day just drags 
on and on. 

This is even more frustrating 
because I don’t have time be- 
tween sessions to make it out to 
Sherwood Park and back to visit 
a friend or something. 

Well, it’s a new program, so 
we are just getting things going. 

We got a VCR for the lounge 
on Friday—it was donated by 
someone. We are supposed to 
get pool cues for our table and 
paddles for table tennis. 

So, I hope this works, and I 
get better from now on. 


BALLAD OF COCAINE 


My name is cocaine—call me coke for snort, 

| entered this country without a passport, 

Every since then I've made lots of scum rich, 

Some have been murdered and found in a ditch. 

I'm more valued than diamonds, more treasurable than 
gold, 


- Use me just once and you too will be sold. 


I'll take a renowned speaker and make him a bore, 
I'll take your mother and make her a whore. 

I'll make a preacher not want to preach. 

I'll take all your rent money and you'll be evicted. 
lIl murder your babies or they'll be born addicted. 
I'll make you rob, and steal and kill, 

When you're under my power, you have no will. 
Remember, my friend, my name is ‘Big C,’ 

If you try me one time you may never be free. 

I've destroyed actors, politicians, and many a hero. 
I’ve decreased bank accounts from millions to zero. 
I make shooting and stabbing a common affair. 
Once | take charge, you won't have a prayer. 

Now that you know me, what will you do? 

You'll have to decide, it’s all up to you. 

The day you agree to sit in my saddle 

The decision is one that no one can straddle. 

Listen to me, and please listen well, 

When you ride with cocaine you are headed for hell. 


mopu 


About SPARE CHANGE 


The idea behind SPARE CHANGE orginally came from 
England. A publication called THE BIG ISSUE developed 
out of the need to share the realities of street life with mem- 
bers of the general public. Currently the circulation is 
150,000 copies per week, and is written, produced and sold 
by street people. 

Michael McCarthy of Vancouver heard about this idea 
in early 1993 and as a result, SPARE CHANGE was born. 
This was brought to Edmonton and through the collabora- 
tion between Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation 
and Bissell Centre become a reality in June of 1993. 


SPARE CHANGE exists to give people who are home- 
less, out of work, or disadvantaged a place to tell their 
stories. 

The autobiographical stories, poems, cartoons, and pho- 
tographs help our largely middle class readership to better 
understand the lives and concerns of low income, inner city 
residents. 

It is a cooperative business venture that offers vendors a 
chance to earn immediate cash. This gives them a greater 
sense of self-reliance, while teaching them the fundamen- 
lenges the readers’ 


E is 2 
assumptions about poverty. 


Small town spirit 
in the big city 


Edmonton is a big city. There are nearly a million people 
who live in and around this city, but part of the its beauty is 
its small-town prairie tradition. The neighbourly, home- 
steader culture evolved here on the prairies because people 
lived together, helped each other, and survived as a commu- 
nity. Prairie people have long lived this way. Edmonton 
grew up in this neighbourly culture and preserves it in the 
friendly way we treat people. 


Spare Change is about knowing and living with your 
neighbours. It’s a small prairie town tradition for a newspa- 
per even though it’s in the big city. Spare Change can help 
preserve and nurture this old-fashioned community spirit. 


‘8 ceca. cartoons other propery » whether sub- 
d by hand, by courier or by mail. on 


Dear Spare Change: 


or the past 5 years I have 

been an unemployed print- 
ing press operator. Fortunately 
my wife works as a gas station. 
cashier and her salary allows us 
to continue living, though fru- 
gally. So, after the bills are paid, 
we are left with a grand total of 
$100 per month for groceries for 
ourselves and our three cats (they 
keep down the bugs and_ other 
creepy crawlies). 

I understand that there are 
people who, not unlike myself, 
find it difficult to live on maca- 
roni and cheese week-in and 


oe a ee . 


so an advocacy tool that chal- _ 


community. 


it tackles topics that matter. 


Here's to a long life for Spare Change. 


rm) THE = BOBBIT ” MENTALITY 


like to submit to your paper rec- 
ipes that are easy, good for you, 
and most importantly, CHEAP. 
I have enclosed a sample recipe 
for your inspection. 

I do not expect any monetary 
payment for this or any subse- 
quent recipe. If one person tries 
it, and likes it, and they tell their 
friends about it, that is payment 
in full. 

Yours truly, 
Hugh Cartmell 


Skillet Di 
1 Ib. ground beef 

1 cup chopped onion 

1⁄2 cup chopped green pepper 


STTS ohan 


See raa 


Flying solo takes courage and skill. Congratulations to everyone at Spare Change for taking the 
challenge! Best wishes for success as a newspaper published right here in our city. 


Edmonton welcomes Spare Change, a paper with news, views and advertising from an Edmonton 
perspective, which gives us many reasons to buy a copy each month. I hope sales skyrocket; this 
publication deserves a wide readership. Vendors can offer this newspaper with pride, because 
It is an important addition to Edmonton; a way to challenge 
stereotypes, create employment and remind us of the roles we all play in making this city a 


On behalf of City Council, sincere thanks to the Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation, the 
Tegler Foundation and all others who are bringing Spare Change to our streets. 


Jan Reimer 
Mayor 
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Yours truly, 


1% Tbsp vinegar 
1 Tbsp. sugar 
1 Tbsp. powdered mustard 


Brown ground beef and drain 
fat. Add remaining ingredients 
and simmer for 11⁄2 hours. Serve 
over rice, noodles, mashed po- 
tatoes or split rolls. 

One cup of ketchup is a lot. 
Alternative to the ketchup is one 
can of cheap tomato soup, a 
pinch of cinnamon, and a pinch 
of ground cloves. If at the end of 
the cooking the mixture is a little 
thin, thicken with a mixture of 
flour and cold water (2 tbsp. 
flour added to 2 tbsp. water). 


nai 
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by Tom Hind 


Bees carnival life is a 
thriving industry. During the 
seven to eight month Canadian 
carnival season upwards of 100 
carnivals, big and small, dot the 
landscape, east to west, bringing 
fun and amusement to millions of 
Canadian families. 

An elite corps of “carnie” is 
emerging in Canada which oper- 
ates under strict ethical standards. 
The clean-cut image of the Cana- 
dian carnie dispels a lot of misbe- 
gotten myths and stereotypes usu- 
ally acquainted with carnivals and 
carnie life. 

Gone are the images of “carnie 
as wildman” and “flimflam art- 
ists”. 

Robin Marks, a Boyle Street 
resident, has been in the carnival 
business since he was a kid. Now 
in his forties, Robin told me all 
about running carnivals in Cana- 
da. It is not all strawberries and 
ice cream. But its not all gloom 
and doom either. I’ll let him talk. 

“The first thing you have to 


understand about the Canadian 
carnival industry is that it is a busi- 
ness being run for a marginal prof- 
it. But we sell good product! 

“A major aim of West Coast 
Amusements and Conklin Shows, 
to mention only two, is to give the 
best possible and safest entertain- 
ment service to the public that we 
can deliver. Most carnival rides 
today are computerized and fea- 
ture state-of-the-art safety designs. 
Spot inspections are done on all 
rides. We don’t want our public 
getting hurt. At big shows over 
100,000 lights illuminate the play- 
ing grounds. We operate under the 
umbrellas of Fair Boards and 
Gaming Commissions, who mon- 
itor our operations, ensuring clean 
and honest games. We pay prop- 
erty rents. We hire lots of locals 
in the larger cities we play to, pro- 
moting welcome employment dur- 
ing these hard times. 

“Conklin, during Klondike 
Days, hires about 1500 auxiliary 
workers for the life of the show. 
That represents lots of dollars and 
is good for the Canadian econo- 


my as well as local communities. 

“Occasionally, we get a “pro- 
fessional beefer” who likes to razz 
us and give us the gears. These 
people are a fact of life of any 
carnival. We simply refer these 
types to Guest Relations to deal 
with. Usually, they are sore los- 
ers who have played badly in one 
of the gambling pits. 

“But 99.9 percent of our guests 
leave the Carnival grounds hap- 
py. The majority of them have 
won a great time on the rides and 


games. 

“This dirty image thing some 
people have about carnies is false. 
Sure, we get tired and dirty after 
tearing down rides, packing up the 
caravan and driving 16 hours to 


A pon sot a Dinner 


Friday, April 15, 1994 
6:30 p.m. - Reception, Exhibits and Cocktails (cash bar) 
7:30 p.m. - Gala Dinner 
9:00 p.m. - Program and Socializing 
e Edmonton Hilton Hotel Ballroom * 10235 - 101 Street ° 


the next town to set up - all before 
breakfast or lunch. But we’re not 
bums or a band of ruffians on the 
loose. 

“As a rule we carnies are a 
humorous gang. We like our 
jokes. We’re good tippers, too. 
We understand what it’s like to 
scratch out a living. In many ways 
we resemble a large family on the 
road together in life to entertain 
and bring moments of joy and hap- 
piness to others. 

“The people who comprise our 
carnival herd include teachers, 
business professionals, games per- 
sonnel, vendors, cooks, clean-up 
and set-up people, office workers, 
security staff, maintenance crews, 
mechanics, and others. 


Return this Order Form, along with your cheque made payable to ECCCC, to 
#605, 10065 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5J 3B1 


g Ticket Order Form j 
| Gibson Block Action Committee's Gala Fundraising Dinner I 
O YES, | want to order tickets for the “Gibson Block: Past, Present - 
and Future” dinner April 15 at the Edmonton Hilton Hotel. Please 
l reserve my place and send me: l 
i __ tickets at $75 each 4 
E _ tables for eight at $600 each | 
i _ tables for ten at $750 each } 
(For table purchases ) Label my table and list me or my company organiza- 
tion in the program as: = ' 
i 
4 O While | am unable to attend the dinner April 15, | want to make a 
i a tax-deductible donation of $___ to help. | will receive my re- fl 
ceipt by mail. 
i Name = ae l 
| Company/Organization _ a2 j 
J Address ee ee xe _ | 
j City I 
i i 


This dinner kicks off a year of fundraising activities for the resto- 
ration of Edmonton’s historic “flatiron bulding” as the new home 
of the Women’s Emergency Accommodation Cerntre (WEAC). 
Guest speaker Alex Mair—historian, author, and former broad- 
caster—will give a lively after-dinner talk. Mayor Jan Reimer, 
architect Barry Johns, and executive director Martin Garber-Con- 
rad of the Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation (which 
operates WEAC) also will speak. Honorary patrons for this project 
are Dr. Grant MacEwan, noted author and educator, and televi- 
sion personality Terry Lynne Meyer. 


Tickets cost $75 per person, which includes a charitable receipt 
for $40. Tables for eight are available at $600 each and for 10 at 
$750. Your or your company’s name will be prominently dis- 
played on your table(s), and you will be recognized as a sponsor 
in the program. To ensure that you receive credit in the program, 
please order tables by April 8. This program will be filed perma- 
nently in the City of Edmonton Archives. You'll also see the un- 
veiling of a variety of attractive and unique Gibson Block mer- 
chandise! 


Don’t miss the opportunity to take part in this exciting event! 
For more information or to order tickets by phone, call Danielle 
Hay at 424-7543. To order tickets by mail, use the order form at 
the left. 


“We have our share of crises - 
the weather is bad all week and 
gate turnout barely pays the over- 


head and workers. We have dos- 
es of laughter—the sun and peo- 
ple are out. People all over the 
grounds squeal with joy and laugh- 
ter as they win stuffed poodles and 
bears or money or thrilis on the 
rides. Small children are awed by 
clowns and rides and other sights 
and sounds that are part of the car- 
nival milieu.” 

“For many young people we l 
are an alternative, a good one, for 
the shoddy lifestyles they may 
have been living before they came 
to us. Many such land on our door- 
steps, products of broken homes 
and abuse. 

“We accept them into our fam- 
ily and give them love and respect 
and understanding and nurture 
them, helping them to develop 
whatever potential and talents 
which lay latent and undeveloped 
inside them. 

“Our greatest joy is found in 


by Linda Dumont 


t’s Welfare Night at Christ’s 

Love. From the moment I ar- 
rive, I can feel the unrest. 

Soup and sandwiches are 
served as usual, but instead of a 
line-up, only a few people are 
eating. 

Cal walks in with his guitar, 
and the service starts. Of the 
twelve present only three of us 
are actually singing. The rest 
can’t be bothered to they don’t 
know the words. What song 
books we had have nearly all 
been taken. 

It is supposed to be our Bible 
study night, so I hand out the 
Bibles, a sorry looking stack, 
coverless, and in various states 
of disrepair. After a few more 


helping people that are hurting turn 
their lives around and make it into 


_ something wholesome and con- 
crete and meaningful. After all, 
_ this is what life is about. 


“I could cite you hundreds of 


_ true stories where young, restless 
people have come to us, wanting 
to turn their lives around, start a 


new page, so to speak. 
“This is why it shouldn’t come 
as a surprise to you to find out that 


. Bob Seeger’s 1973 song “Turn a 


in life. 

“Seeger depicts many things in 
our lives that are real to us. Lis- 
ten to some of his words and you’ll 
understand what I mean. ‘Riding 
16 hours .... Just when the trip was 
through .... Here I am on the road 
again. Here I am on the stage .... 
There I go .... Turn the page.’ 

` “Maybe now,” says Robin to 
me, “You’ll understand a little bit 
better what carnies are about. But 
I’ve just touched the tip of the ice- 
berg.” 


eople die every day. But at 

23, losing a friend to an un- 
solved murder—it was too much 
for me. 

I remember the night I found 
out about Bunny’s death. I‘d just 
heard they’d found a body under 
a bed at the Relax Inn. 

Somehow I just knew it was 
her. I phoned and told everyone 
I knew and a bunch of us met at 
our usual downtown hangout. We 
waited for confirmation on who 
it was. It was Bunny... 

That was around Valentine’s 


Day ‘93. It was supposed to be a 
time of loving, not mourning. I 
drank and cried all night. The 
next day I was scared. I was 5’9” 
and a little overweight and I had 
to go back to the streets. 

I knew they hadn’t caught an- 
yone yet. Bunny was 6’2”, over 
200 pounds, and could handle 
herself very well. She’d had 14 
years on the streets dealing with 
bad dates and pimps and now she 
was gone. 

Bunny had always told me if 
I had any problems out there, to 


In memory of 
ELAINA “BUNNY” ROSS 
born November 10, 1967 
murdered February 1993 


Will you pray for me, Bunny? 
because I know you’re an angel 
in heaven watching over me. 


_ Will you show me which way to go? 
because you’ve already taken me from the street 
and shown me a life of normalcy. 


a aon ere 


you’ve been there to see me through them 


it Raba a 
vid 


Will you guard me against the evil that took you? 
Will you show me the path to follow 


and the paths to run from 
because I’d surely listen. 


Will you never forget me Bunny? 
because I will never forget you. 


Love, Margaret 


Night at the Sanctuary 


songs, I am ready to start, but 
no one else is. The singing con- 
tinues. 

There is a sudden commotion 
at the door, and a small woman 
is brought in, wailing loudly. 
Julie, who is with her, attempts 
to offer comfort, singing and 
praying equally loudly. 

The small woman walks over 
to where I am seated, kneels in 
front of me and places her head 
on my lap, still crying. 

My daughter, present because 
there was no baby-sitter, has 
placed Cal’s baby in a cardboard 
box and is pulling him around 
the room. 

The baby looks delighted, but 
Cal looks worried. A couple has 
started dancing and they aren’t 
too steady on their feet. 


A drunk man on the couch is 
joining in the singing from time 
to time. He has a good voice. 

There is loud kicking on the 
front door. I open it to find a man 
standing there, shirtless and fu- 
rious. 

“Why is this door closed?” he 
demands. He is on something, 
not alcohol. Cocaine? 

He starts swearing and carry- 
ing on, looking for a fight. 

I place a restraining hand on 
his shoulder, and begin, quietly, 
to pray. Wally, our newest vol- 
unteer, joins in. The man is sud- 
denly all smiles, saying, “Peace 
be unto you” to us both. Wally 
gives him a hug. 

Back inside, the place looks 
like a three ring circus, with sev- 
eral small groups in earnest con- 


versation, some in prayer, and 
Cal, undaunted, still singing and 
playing the guitar. 

It doesn’t look like there will 
be a Bible study tonight. 

Finally, it’s time for the clos- 
ing prayer. The people start to 
disperse. 

I step into the kitchen for my 
mitts and coat, and find one of 
the volunteers on the phone talk- 
ing to a would-be suicide. 

“T’ll see you tomorrow, if 
you’re still around,” he says into 
the mouthpiece. 

I’m tired, but there are still 
people waiting for a ride home, 
so it looks like I’ve a few miles 
to go before I sleep. 

We’ ve made it through anoth- 
er Welfare Night at the sanctu- 
ary. 


nee 


“ment. — 


let her know. Who 
could I go to now? 
I had never felt 
more vulnera- 
ble. The next 
few weeks, I 
only went to 
work when I 
absolutely had 
to. Bunny’s fu- 
neral had come 
and gone and 
life was sup- 
posed to go on, 
but I couldn’t 
go on. 

After about 
700 nights on 
the streets, it was 
time to get out. 
Drugs had taken 
me there and the 
trap of not being able 
to get a normal job had 
kept me there. 

McDonald’s wouldn’t even 
give me an interview. Some of 
my best nights on the streets 
brought me $700 - $800. So I 
Knew it would bea big adjust- 


ss we 


Throughout my time on the 
streets I had gotten to know and 
respect the members of the 
Crossroads Outreach team: De- 
wayne, Brad, Maureen and 
Helen. I always looked forward 
to going for coffee with them 
when I was downtown. 

As well, I had befriended the 
Needleworks Ex- 
change team and the 
police 
squad (especially Jo- 
Anne and Ed). The 
funny part was, I knew if I quit 
the streets, I would probably nev- 
er see them again or the many 
other working girls. I didn’t want 
to lose touch with them, because 
we had had so many good times 
together. Meanwhile everyone 
was encouraging me to move on 
and get my life back on track. 

After Bunny died, I stopped 
waiting for a miracle, just did it, 
I quit the streets. Now what? I 
was so broke, Dewayne had to 
give me a bottle of shampoo be- 
cause I had been washing my hair 
with soap for the last week. It 


“After 700 nights 
morality on the street it was 
time to get out” 
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was all I could do not to put on a 
skirt and go make some money. 
The boredom was making me stir 
crazy as well. 

I was forever phoning the girls 
to see what they were doing that 
night, and nine times out of ten 
they were going to work. 

Whenever I had a real strong 
urge to go down- 
town, I phoned 
Crossroads and they 
would fill me full of 
compliments about 
how well I was doing and how 
proud of me they were. How 
could I let them down? I think 
they all knew that would work, 
and it did! Thanks to Crossroads 
I now have a job and on March 
21 I celebrated the first year an- 
niversary of being off the streets. 

I still miss Bunny enormous- 
ly and her murder hasn’t been 
solved yet. But I’ve always 
thought that if one good thing had 
to come out of Bunny’s death, it 
was that she saved another life— 
mine.... I hope wherever she is, 
she knows that. 


> Klingle Consulting and Research 


“Proud to be part of bringing Spare Change 


newspaper to Edmonton” 


Helping organizations and their employees enhance their 
effectiveness through responsive, custom-designed planning, 


training, and research services. 


Phone: 469-3258 


Fax: 468-2831 
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THE CHURCH LADY 


“People need a church setting” 


Linda visits Open Door Baptist 


by Linda Dumont 


O: the side of an old grey 
building located on the cor- 
ner of 101 Street and 106 Avenue 


is a discreet white sign reading 
“Open Door Baptist Church”. 


The same building also houses 
the Bluenose Pub. 

The street address on the door 
reads 10593 - 101 Street. It was 
a pleasant surprise when I came 
down the stairs to find myself in 
a charming, spacious room in 


direct contrast to the run down 
outside of the building. 

Here was a church with real 
wooden pews arranged in an L 
shape, and a raised platform cov- 
ered in blue. There were white 
railings on either side of the wood- 
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ALL PROCEEDS SUPPORT BISSELL CENTRE’S 
PROGRAMS IN EDMONTON'S INNER CITY 


en pulpit, and artificial 
plants attractively arranged 
along the front of the plat- 
form and on top of the organ 
or piano, I could not tell which. 

Framed scripture verses dec- 
orated the walls. Off in a corner 
stood a baptismal tank. I studied 
it a bit because the size and shape 
seemed oddly familiar, then real- 
ized that it reminded me of the 
water trough back home on the 
farm where I was raised. 

Church music played softly 
on a tape player. 

I sat down, and discovered 
that there were Bibles in the King 
James version on the backs of the 
pews. 

Since I had arrived early for 
the Tuesday evening Bible study, 
Pastor Larry Nelson and his wife 
were the only ones present. 

Pastor Nelson explained that 
the Open Door Baptist Church is 
one of five independent Baptist 
Churches in the city of Edmon- 
ton. The Independent Baptist 
Church is a denomination which 
was begun in the United States by 
people who left the Southern Bap- 
tist Church. 

The Open Door 


setting.” 

At one time they used to bus 
people to a church in Millwoods, 
but there was a problem with the 
inner city people not fitting in. A 
major difficulty is the transient 
nature of the people—many are 
on assistance and move often. 

Those who want to leave the 
inner city are referred by Pastor 
Nelson to Independent Baptist 
churches in other areas. 

Present needs of the church 
include $800 to repair the church 
bus which is used to take children 
to Sunday School, and a new 
location since the building pres- 
ently housing the church has been 
sold. 

The Bible study began prompt- 
ly at 7 pm. Because Pastor Nel- 
son feels that order in the church 
is important, no one who is under 


the influence of 


Baptist Church has The lesson drugs or alcohol is 
been here since permitted to enter. 
1979. At present, was on sloth, You are there to lis- 
they hold two serv otherwise ten and to learn 
ices a week: a Sun Once the meeting is 
day worship service known as begun, the church 
at 6:30 pm and a . doors are locked so 
: laziness. 


Tuesday evening bi- 
ble study at 7 pm. 

Pastor Nelson appeared to be 
a man of strong conviction and 
definite beliefs. He stated that 
doctrine is very important. He 
believes that the Bible is inher- 
ent, and contains no error. 

Pastor Nelson describes him- 
self and his wife as being mis- 
sionaries to the inner city. They 
actively go out on the street and 
to homes week after week. 

The purpose of the Open Door 
Baptist Church is not, however, 
to be a mission in the inner city, 
but to provide people with a 
church home. A main focus of the 
church is to win people to Christ, 
and during the last year 225 
people came to make a decision 
for the Lord, and between 90 and 
100 were baptized. 

“The mission concept is 
good,” stated Pastor Nelson, “But 
there is no growth for the Chris- 
tian alone. People need a church 


that no one will be 
disturbed during the study. 

On this particular night there 
were six men and one woman 
besides myself and the Nelsons. 

Pastor Nelson stated that there 
are no bible studies without bi- 
bles. Since I had not brought 
mine, I used one from the pew in 
front of me. 

The study began with prayer. 

The lesson was on sloth, oth- 
erwise known as laziness, and 
taken from the book of Proverbs. 

Pastor Nelson proved to be a 
hard-hitting preacher who pulled 
no punches. 

After the study, Mrs. Nelson 
served pizza, coffee and juice 
were attractively served on 
matched porcelain dishes. We sat 
around eating pizza and talking 
for a few minutes. 


I thanked the Nelsons for their 
time, and for the opportunity to 
study with them, then walked out 
onto the street again. 


SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


No questions asked 


AT GEORGE SPADY CENTRE 


by Katherine Matiko 


n any given night in Ed 

monton, 50 men and wom- 
en are sleeping it off on the floor 
of the George Spady Centre. 

No matter what time of the 
night or in what condition they 
arrive, each person is assisted, if 
necessary, to shower and then 
sleep on a padded mattress. 

If they puke, it is cleaned up. 
If they have a seizure, first aid is 
administered. 

While they sleep, if need be, 
their clothes are washed. And in 
the morning, after black coffee, 
they are sent on their way. No 
questions asked. 

“At the overnight shelter, we 
don’t ask anything but their 
names, and they can be anyone 
they want to be,” said Director 


Cook Eunice Tuchsen works in George Spady Centre kitchen 


A Typical Day 


7am 


Cecilia Blasetti. 

“Our mission is to provide a 
safe place for people under the 
influence of alcohol or other 
drugs to be while they withdraw. 

“Our philosophy is non-judg- 
mental and non-interventionist. 
We don’t try to change people or 
fix people or say we know what’s 
best for them.” 

Tucked away on 105A Ave. 
just east of 101 St., the George 
Spady Centre is invisible to most 
Edmontonians. 

The Centre celebrated its 10th 
anniversary last fall with no pub- 
lic fanfare. It got press in 1992 
when the Centre’s board closed 
the detox unit — an adjunct to the 
overnight shelter where up to 20 
people can choose to take a few 
days off the bottle or needle 
under supervised care—due to 


budget constraints. 

Blasetti said the two-and-a- 
half-month closure was “horrif- 
ic” for staff as they watched 
well-known clients rapidly de- 
cline. 

“When you take disadvan- 
taged people who are receiving a 
service and eliminate that serv- 
ice, then they adapt to it. We 
didn’t have riots on our doorstep 
or anything, but people got sick- 
er and sicker.” 

Coincidence or not, two peo- 
ple died at the Centre within two 
weeks of re-opening the detox 
unit. Despite the severity of most 
clients’ addictions, death is a 
rare occurrence at George Spady. 

About a quarter of the clients 
using the detoxification unit are 
chronic alcoholics who revolve 
in and out of various treatment 


Everyone is awakened, black coffee is served, most go across the street to the Herb 


Jamieson Centre for breakfast, those who are still too drunk may stay longer 


8 am 


Clients who so choose are admitted to the detox unit. Only those who have spent 


the previous night at George Spady may be admitted. The overnight shelter is 
cleaned and mattresses disinfected. Staff work individually with clients, attending 
to physical needs and referring them to treatment or support programs 


Overnight shelter opens for coffee drop-in. Chess, backgammon and crib are 
favourites. Staff shop for groceries (detox clients are provided with meals) and finish 


cleaning up 


Clients begin ringing door buzzer or are brought to the Centre by police. Clients 
surrender the contents of their pockets and are assigned a mattress. They are given 


pyjamas and housecoats to sleep in; often their clothes are washed during the night 
by staff 


Staff make half-hour rounds through the night to check clients. Late arrivals can be 
disruptive and fights frequently break out. Clients may leave any time, although 
police are informed if the client or others may be in danger. Up to six women can 
sleep at the Centre; their mattresses are arranged in one corner of the room. 
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The George Spady Centre 


10015 105A Ave. 


Full-time staff: 18 
Part-time staff: 10 

Starting salary: $7.50/hr 
Annual budget: $520,000 


Funders: AADAC, United Church, private donations 

Admissions per month: 3,000 

Similar services: Edmonton Police Service “drunk 
tank”, AADAC’s Edmonton Recovery Centre 

Philosophy: The emphasis is on the stabilization and 
restoration of clients’ health in an accepting and 
non-judgmental atmosphere. 


and support services. 

Some have used George 
Spady’s detox program up to 200 
times. But staff aren’t really 
counting: there is no limit to the 
number of times clients can use 
the Centre and its services. 

“Our staff spend a lot of time 
with people and develop a really 
good rapport with them,” said 
Blasetti. 

“The pay is bad, and it’s vir- 


tually all shift work, so you cant 
Petes yoa reat y enjoy 


the people. 

“You have to en- 
joy them, because you 
can’t feel sorry for 
them and you can’t 
want to change them. 

No matter how 
much we would like them to 
change, the fact of the matter is 
we respect that they are entitled 
to change in their own time. We 
have to allow them and ourselves 
the possibility of hope.” 

The 28 staff members must 
contend with a constant risk of 
assault and the gruesome physi- 
cal realities of addiction. 

Typically, about half of the 
clients each night have to be 
stripped and hosed down by staff 
members before being assigned 
a mattress for the night. 

A number of staff members 
are recovering alcoholics or drug 
users. The only “hard and fast” 
rule is that every staff member, 
volunteer or board member be 


CECILIA BLASETTI has 
worked at the George Spady 
Centre for ten years—part- 
time for the first five years 
while attending university, 
and full-time as director since 
graduating with a degree in 
criminology. 

“One day I was showering 
a person in detox and while I 
was bending down washing 
her feet, she asked how long 
I had been director,” Blasetti 
said. 

“When I told her, she said 
‘Well, you sure think you’rea 


“this is not a 
poster-child 
group” 


sober for three years before join- 
ing the organization. 

Success is difficult to meas- 
ure at the George Spady Centre. 
When there are success stories, 
they are no doubt walking around 
sober a long way from the Cen- 
tre. In some cases, staff consider 
a few days or months of sobriety 
a major success. Small victories 
are quietly celebrated at George 
Spady. 

Funded by AADAC and 
housed in a government build- 
ing, the Centre is financially se- 
cure at the moment. 
Still, Blasetti and her 
volunteer board of di- 
rectors are nervous 
about the future, as 
are all social agencies 
these days. 

Although the United Church 
of Canada, founding and parent 
organization, kicks in some mon- 
ey, George Spady is struggling 
with the concept of community 
fund-raising for the first time. 

“This is a really hard cause 
because this is not a poster-child 
group,” said Blasetti. “At any 
given time, there is a certain 
group of people who aren’t func- 
tioning well in society. I fear that 
we will become so cost vs. suc- 
cess oriented that we ignore them. 

“There needs.to be a contin- 
uum of the kinds of things we 
offer people; a sort of catch-all at 
the-bottom where we can treat 
people with dignity.” 


big shot around here.’ 

“It just goes to show that, 
in all walks of life, perception 
is much bigger than reality.” 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


MUSTARD SEED FOOD BANK 
A SOCIAL JUSTICE APPROCH TO HUNGER 


by Marjorie Bencz 


n 1992, Leslie Regelous and 

her sister, Sandy Rankin, were 
volunteers at Edmonton’s Food 
Bank. They were responsible 
for the intake of potential food 
recipients and for providing cli- 
ents with information on how 
they could access food through a 
depot in their own community. 

From volunteering at the food 
bank, Leslie and Sandy were 
aware of the need for another 
food depot in the inner city. 
They were also active members 
of their own church—Riverbend 
United, which is rich in resourc- 
es and energy. 

Leslie and Sandy were com- 
mitted to developing a link and a 
mechanism to channel the re- 
sources of Riverbend United to 
the inner city. 

They searched the inner city 
for a suitable location. Located 
at 10635-96 St., the basement of 
Mustard Seed Church was the 
perfect location. 

The basement required reno- 
vations. Electrical upgrading was 
completed, shelves were installed 
and rooms for interviewing cli- 
ents and packing hampers were 
set up. In December of 1992, the 
food program began operations. 
The link between the volunteers 
of Riverbend United and the in- 
ner city became a reality. 


Practicing social justice 


In addition to members of Riv- 
erbend United volunteering at 
Mustard Seed Food Depot, Riv- 
erbend United financially sup- 
ports the operations of Mustard 
Seed Food Depot. Riverbend 
United is committed to Mustard 
Seed because of its strong Chris- 
tian mandate of social justice. 
They strive to be inclusive as 
well as filling hungry stomachs. 

Mustard Seed has actively 
encouraged and supported inner 
city residents to volunteer by 
packing hampers, sorting food 
and by interviewing those need- 


ing food hampers. This provides 
inner city volunteers with a sense 
of ownership and partnership. 
Inner city residents nave trans- 
lated the culture and understand- 
ing of their community for the 
volunteers from Riverbend. They 
have told their great stories, as 
survivors, to the Riverbend vol- 
unteers. 


bank however, much of the pro- 
gram is very flexible and unbu- 
reaucratic. This fluid approach, 
to such operational issues as 
scheduling volunteers, suits the 
transient population and lifestyles 
of many inner city residents. 
Too much structure can be coun- 
ter productive to the culture and 
to empowering 


Leslie be- 
lieves that peo- 
ple do not want 
charity and that 
they do not want 
something for 
nothing. This 


After welfare 
cheques arrive, 
the depot is quieter 
for several days. 


the community. 

Poverty, as 
Leslie ex- 
plains, shows 
on the faces of 
many of the 
volunteers and 


belief has been 
confirmed by her experiences at 
Mustard Seed. As Leslie ex- 
plained, everyone needs a sense 
of community, of giving back, 
of sharing. When you live in 
poverty often the 
opportunities for 
giving back are 
limited. For many, 
Mustard Seed pro- 
vides that oppor- 
tunity to share. 
Mustard Seed 
has some opera- 
tional schedules 
such as ensuring 
someone is there 
when the food ar- 
rives from the food 


waves 


the people 
served by Mustard Seed. They 
have a short list of expectations 
and are at ease with one another. 
However, Leslie cautioned that 
making too many generalizations 


Edmonton Street Guide 


Advocates 

Student Legal Services (Free Le- 
gal Help) 425-3356 

Boyle Street Co-op (support and 
advocacy- health, legal, educa- 
tion, social services) 424-4106 


| AIDS 


AIDS Hotline (Free) 
1-800-722-2437 

Karos House (Accommodation, 
Basic Care and Support) 432- 
1137 

Sexually Transmitted Disease 
Clinic 427-2834 

Community and Social Services 
(Information) 482-4636 


Childcare 

Bissell Drop-in Child Care 
429-4126 

Canada Place Child Care 
429-3033 

Atonement Home Multicultural 
Day Care 422-7263 

Community Day Nursery 
424-3730 


Distress Line 
482-HELP (-4357) 


Emergency Services 


Child Abuse Hot Line: call the 
Operator (‘0’), ask for Zenith 
1234 


Edmonton Emergency Relief 
Services Society 428-4422 
Emergency Social Services 
(Emergency Social Assistance 
or Free Help for Runaways 
Who Want to Go Home) 427- 
3390 

Community and Family 
Services 496-5801 

Sexual Assault Centre 
423-4102 

Suicide Prevention Bureau 
429-0230 


©=“Most people will help themselves if they 
have their own tools. They don’t need the 

_ religion or opinions of others. We have an 
obligation to enable people to live their own 
lives in dignity and make their choices.” 


Food 

Edmonton Food Bank 10218 - 
111 Street 425-4190 

Humans on Welfare 424-7924 


about those living in the 
inner city is unfair and un- 
realistic. 

Leslie stated “They are 
a mix and a blend ... a city 
within a city ... a culture f 
within a culture. People 
choose to live in the inner 
city because they have 
friends and history here.” p= 

Mustard Seed currently 
interviews and packs between 
40 and 130 hampers for needy 
individuals and families per day. 
It is currently open two days per 
week. 

With food supplies from Ed- 
monton’s Food Bank, volunteers 
busily pack hampers based on 
size of family, Canada’s food 
guide and availability of partic- 
ular foodstuffs. 

After welfare cheques arrive, 


| 


- Leslie Regelous 


Mustard Seed Food Bank 
10635 - 96 Street 424-0400 
Salvation Army (Family Divi- 
sion) 424-9222 


Kids Help Phone 
(Free) 1-800-668-6868 


Medical Care 
Boyle-McCauley Health Centre 
422-7333 


Seniors 
Operation Friendship (information 


and referral for seniors) 
429-2626 


É 
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the depot is quieter for several 
days. As the month proceeds, 
the level of activity quickly 
grows. Recent cuts to welfare 
rates and changes to welfare pol- 
icy have increased food insecu- 
rity (hunger) for many and have 
increased demand at Mustard 
Seed. 

Mustard Seed will continue 
to assist in filling hungry stom- 
achs while advocated on behalf 
of and empowering those in need. 


ee. 


{t Customers are served 
at the Mustard Seed Food 
Bank, Edmonton’s 
largest. 


Shelter 

Women’s Emergency Accom- 
modation 423-5302 

Win House (for women with 
children) 479-0058 

Lurana Centre (for women 
with or without children) 
424-5875 

Herb Jamieson Centre (for 
men) 429-3470 

Youth Emergency Shelter 
468-7070 


Street Youth Services 
Crossroads Outreach Program 
(Food, Shelter, Safety, and 
Legal Help) 474-7421 


by Noeline H. Bridge 


F: following recipe uses 
cheap cuts of beef. The tough- 


est of meat is tenderized by cook- 
ing and the meat doesn’t even 
have to look nice as it will be 
practically shredded anyway. Yet 
Goulash Soup is good enough for 
company for an informal occa- 
sion where you designate it the 
main dish with lots of fresh, chewy 
bread, and a salad and cheese. 


GOULASH SOUP (serves 6) 
Goulash Soup is, of course, a 


VOTO” 


stewing beef, cut into rough dice 


1 tbsp flour 
1 tbsp paprika 
1 tsp salt 
black pepper 


beef or bacon drippings (or oil) 


beef stock 
coriander seeds, cracked 
pice berries, cracked 


GOOD CHEAP BEEF 


traditional dish from Central 
Europe. It’s almost, not quite, a 
stew; the meat is cut smaller 
than in a stew and there is more 
liquid. The advantage in making 
a soup rather than a stew is that 
you can use a cheaper cut of 
meat and less of it, and the piec- 
es of meat may be much less 
tidily shaped. The best cut to use 
is shank—the bone will make 
your soup that much richer. 

I tie the coriander and all- 
spice into a small piece of cheese- 
cloth secured with a twist-tie, 
and then crack them by running 
the rolling-pin over the cheese- 
cloth, but you could just throw 
them in and let them float free, 
warning people of their pres- 
ence when they’re about to eat. 
Or you may use the ground ver- 
sions of each spice, which isn’t 
as flavourful or as much fun. 


Combine the flour, paprika, 


salt and pepper on a large plate. 
Dredge the pieces of meat in it. 
Heat the drippings (or oil) in a 
large, heavy pan and brown the 
meat in it, a few pieces at a time 
remove. Lower the temperature, 
and saute the onion and garlic in 
the remaining drippings (adding 
more drippings or oil if needed), 
until the onion is transparent. 
Pour in the red wine vinegar, 
and let it boil for half a minute 
while you scrape up the crusty 
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bits and cooking juices into the 
vinegar (this is called deglaz- 
ing). Return the meat to the pot, 
add the undrained and chopped 
tomatoes and beef stock, and the 
cracked coriander seeds and all- 
spice berries in a cheesecloth 
bag. Cover securely and simmer 
2-3 hours until the meat is very 
tender. Adjust the seasoning be- 
fore serving. 

Potatoes, diced, are often- 
cooked in Goulash Soup. Put 


them in 20-30 minutes before 
serving. 

If you want to make the soup 
evenheartier, chopped or shred- 
ded cabbage is appropriate; al- 
low up to 10 minutes to cook. 


Leftovers: reheats very well and 
may be frozen. Leftovers of Gou- 
lash Soup can be extended by 
adding more potatoes (or other 
vegetables), or dumplings, or 
small-sized pasta. 


To place your ad call 
425-2285 ext. 47 


Spare Change will run your personal ads for free! Ads must be 30 words 
of less. For placement in more than one issue, for extra words, or for bold 
tyupe or special messages extra charges apply. 


Agency needs 


ADDICTIONS PROGRAM requires 
dressers, end tables, lamps, book cases, 
stacking chairs, games (checkers, chess, 
etc.) Call Allan at 429-3470. 


DIAPERS NEEDED at Bissell Centre; in- 
creased demand due to gov't. cutbacks 
have left us short of diapers—call Jim 423- 
2285 Mon. - Fri. 8:30-4:30 for donations. 


CHILD CARE needs: an aquarium; a 
humidifier; 100% natural juices; tricy- 
cles, a roladex; laundry detergent; fab- 
ric softener; a wall clock; indoor tent; a 
play tunnel. Call Linda at 429-4126 


HOUSING - Inner City Youth Housing 
project - short & long term housing avila- 
ble, for youth (Male & Female) up to 18 
years of age. For info call479-1609 or 424- 
7866. 


Used CLOTHING & FURNITURE need- 
ed by the Salvation Army. For free pick- 
up call 429-4271 and ask for the dis- 
patcher; Mon. - Fri. 8:30 - 5:00 p.m 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED to tutor adults 1 
on 1 in basic literacy skills. Next workshop 
scheduled April 14, 15 & 16. For more info 
call PALS at 424-5514 or Fax 425-5176 


50% OFF SALE on all clothing, HOUR- 
LY PRIZES: Easter Mon. April 4/94 Bis- 
sell Second Chance, 10265 107 Street 
Open Mon. - Fri. 10:00 - 5:30; Sat. 9:30 
»:00 


NDABLE 
RS? 


Be a VOLUNTEER at the Canadian Na 
tional Institute for the Blind. We are criti 
cally short of Volunteers for fundraising 
events. PLEASE HELP US. Call Louise at 


PAY THE WORKER 
NOT THE BROKER! 


Bissell Centre's Casual Labour Office is Government 
funded and operated on a non-profit basis. 


CONSTRUCTION, TRADES, EQUIPMENT OPERATION, WAREHOUSE 
LABOUR, FURNITURE MOVING, YARDWORK, RESTAURANT WORK, 
LIGHT INDUSTRIAL LABOUR, CHILD CARE, HOME CARE, CLERICAL 
SERVICES AND MANY OTHER FIELDS 


FOR NO CHARGE JOB REFERRAL 


CALL 424-4385 


Your ad could look like one of 
these samples: 


BOTTLE PICK-UP; I'll pick up all your 


bottles, deposit and non-deposit for free. 
Clean up and help a sincere father out 
Call Bob at 555-1212 


CLEAN HOME WITH CHILDREN: 
Mother of two will babysit in my Mc- 
Cauiley home. Drop your children fora 
couple of hours or all day. Call Jane at: 
555-1212. 

HARD-WORKING GENT: not ready to 
retire and seeking active handy work of 
any kind, call Marv at 555-1212 


NEED A SPECIAL LETTER WRITTEN: 


I'll write just what you wanf to say and 


make it sound just the way you want 
Low cost. Call 555-1212 


by Sharon Barrette 


ant to add a little excite 

ment to your life? Try 
celebrating your fifth anniver- 
sary by moving in with two 
other well-established organi- 
zations. That’s what CUPS is 
doing. After all, tough times 
call for new directions and bet- 
ter relationships. 

Did you know that “seam- 
less collaborations” are the key 
words for non-profit agencies 
of the nineties? The Calgary 
Urban Project Society, Con- 
nection Housing and Servants 
Anonymous are becoming fore- 
runners in this area. 

With a shrinking government 
purse and a growing number of 
people falling into poverty and 
even homelessness, these three 
“street related” agencies are 
working on a cooperative ap- 
proach to coordinating servic- 
es, sharing resources, and cre- 
ating new vision. 

That new vision started with 
an empty downtown building, 
which has been purchased by 
CUPS, to house all three agen- 
cies. 

Carol Simpson, Director of 
CUPS, can’t hide her enthusi- 
asm when she talks about the 
developing partnership for the 
new Centre. “All of us are 
maintaining our own identity 
and purpose, yet we’re commit- 
ted to paying for, renovating 
and operating the Centre on a 
collaborative basis.” 

These agencies aren’t merg- 
ing, but they sure are pushing 
cooperation to the limits. Fully 
one third of the building will be 
shared space including client 
drop-in areas and meeting 
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rooms. 

CUPS’ current building, two 
blocks further west, “is burst- 
ing at the seams” according to 
Simpson. “Last year we had 
over 18,000 visits to our tiny 
little store front building.” 

CUPS is a Community 
Health Centre for the inner city. 
People down on their luck go to 
CUPS for referral and crisis 
counselling, showers and med- 
ical attention. 

Carol Simpson emphasises 
that the clients from Servants 
Anonymous, Connection Hous- 
ing and CUPS are from all 
walks of life. “They’re people 
first and foremost — moms, 
dads, young men and women, 
who are experiencing unem- 
ployment, poverty, homeless- 
ness, or street issues at this 
point in their lives.” 


CUPS celebrates its 
5 anniversary with 
new partnership 


Collaboration isn’t just an- 
other buzz word for these pro- 
gressive non-profits. Through 
their new partnership they’Il be 
more effective at meeting their 
goal of enhancing the quality of 
life in Calgary. But they need 
community support and re- 
sources to help it happen. 

The building has a sizeable 
mortgage, and they have to 
raise over $200,000 to reno- 
vate the Centre. Their goal is to 
be ready to move in by the end 
of this year. 

Bob Miller, Chair of CUPS 
Board, says “buying and reno- 
vating the building is a one time 
investment that will serve the 
needs of our community for 
many, many years to come.” 
Below: Volunteer Ray Yauk facil- 
itates a coffee group that meets at 
CUPS every Thursday. 


THE CENTRE BROADENS ~ 
SERVICES AND SUPPORTS 


IN CALGARY 


The Centre will be home to a great number of services and 
activities already provided by the three partnering agen- 
cies, and a few new ones as well. Some of them are listed 
here. 


CUPS will provide: 

* a community-based health centre, encompassing treat- 
ment and referral (without fee), education, prevention, 
advocacy 

* crisis counselling and referral services on a drop-in 
basis 

* dental clinic, operating on a part time basis 

* other direct services such as Calgary’s needle exchange 
program, showers, teen lunches, emergency clothing, 

and various support groups. 


Connection Housing will provide: 
* a housing support service, self-help housing registry, 
home search assistance, landlord/tenant negotiation 
* initial housing assessment, basic crisis intervention, 
and community resource referrals 

* family shelter and supported transitional housing serv- 
ices 

* a volunteer sponsor and support program which match- 
es volunteers with families/individuals for long-term 

friendship and support services 


Servants Anonymous will provide: 

* a training centre for female ex-street youth, sixteen 
years of age or older, which consists of two formal 
training areas — in classroom life skills and on the job 
training programs 

* an unlicensed Cafe House which features a unique 
atmosphere focusing on world wide social issues and 
offers a home-made menu within a “1960s Nostalgia 
Atmosphere” providing job training and work experi- 
ence for clients 

* a drop-off daycare, which offers a drop-in service for 

SAS training participants or to those experiencing 

temporary emergencies and who may require other 

services within the building. 


